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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the growing recognition that the 
personalities and life experiences of group leaders are important 
factors in their effectiveness. Leaders should be warm, empathetic, 
responsive, understand individual and group behavior, give feedback, 
be trusted and accepted. Life experiences and personal development 
are important for the acquisition of empathy. Implications for leader 
selection, training, and credentialling are examined. The first 
implication is for professional mental health specialists and group 
leaders to reassess themselves and the system they sustain. The 
second is to seriously address what is known and what is necessary to 
know about the methodology of selecting group leaders in terms of 
their personality characteristics. The third is to consider how we 
develop a functional system for the continuous efficient utilization, 
development and advancement of group leaders in human services. 
(Author/BW) 
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The Personal! Lies of Group Leaders: 
Implications for Selection & Training 



Beryce W. MacLennan, Ph, D. 



It is only in recent years that there has begun to be serious study 
of the personality and life experiences of group leaders and their impli- 
cations for the capacity of individuals to run counseling, growth and 
therapy groups. 

In the early days of group psychotherapy and counseling, the 
assuuiptiot was that if an individual had undergone professional training 
and supervised experience and had the inclination, he or she would be 
able to run a group. There was an unspoken recognition that some people 
could not learn how to manage groups or were not able to work with some 
populations, but lack of knowledge of the dimensions of these problems 
made most of us reluctant to tackle them. Even in 1963, it was possible 
for Kadis, et al., to write an introductory text to group psychotherapy 



The AGPA Standards and Ethics Committee throughout the 60' s and in the 
"Guidelines for Training for Group Psychotherapists," which it produced, 
deliberately by-passed the problem o.f therapist personality. Reluctance 
to deal with the problem has related to the wide variety of personalities 
seen amongst therapists and the difficulties in evaluating their work. 
However, two recent developments have made it increasingly urgent to 
attempt to deal with this issue. One is the New Careers idea and the 
proposition which states that unless you are drawn from a population 

I s " similar to the group members and/or have undergone similar experiences 

O 

0 you cannot assist them. The other is the idea, prevalent amongst many 
growth encounterers if not their leaders, that anyone who has had a group 
experience is fit to lead a group. 



without discussion of the personality and selection of the therapists. 



Different Leadership Qualities for Different Groups 



Bass in his monumental study of the traits of leaders concluded 
that leadership qualities varied with the composition and goals of the 
group and the functions required of the leaders. It is my impression 
that this is true for leaders of counseling, therapy and growth groups; 
and that who the group members are, what their goals are, and how they 
will go about achieving them will affect what kind of personality, life 
experiences, and skills the leader must have in order to lead the group 
successfully. 

Before we go further into this, we should ask how we judge success. 
Sometimes it is on the sayso of the leader, or of the members; sometimes 
on the basis of changed behaviors; sometimes merely on what occurs in 
the group itself - that the members attend, the group goes according to 
plan, the happenings in the group seem relevant - sometimes on the lack 
of serious crisis experienced by members. Success actually should be 
related to goals and whenever possible to changes in real life behavior. 

A leader may be expected to play a variety of roles and perform a 
number of' functions in a human relations group, depending on the goals 
of the group, the needs of the members and the philosophy of the leader. 
Goals may be related to problem solving, self development, therapeutic 
reconstruction or training. Members may be students, patients, trainees, 
clients, or more vaguely "participants." The leader may be a source of 
information or a creator of linkage, essentially a resource person and 
facilitator. He may function as an understander, clarifier, interpreter 
of feelings and needs. He may take the role of a benevolent authority, 

a setter of limits, a confronter with reality, possibly a source of 

* 

support, a structurer of situations which permit freedom of expression 
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within safe limits. The leader may be an authority who understands 
and accepts members, their actions and feelings without censure or blame, 
and who !:hus reduces guilt and enhances self esteem; a director who 
structures experiences for success or confrontation or learning; a model 
for identification who may represent the ideal in a particular culture; 
a parent or authority whom members emulate; a more successful peer who 
has shared the same experiences s problems, who represents a value 
system; or an individual who also has problems who is willing to share 
his feelings and reactions as honestly as he can. A leader may be a 
transference figure enabling members to re-experience and understand 
problems from the past which interfere with the present, or an expert 
who understands resistances, games and coping mechanisms and helps group 
members understand individual and group patterns of behavior. 

The kind of role which is adopted seems dependent on the needs of 
, the members, the change philosophy of the leader and on his her tempera- 
ment and self concept. ’ . 

If we examine the requirements of some of these rolos, we, in fact, 

' find them to be contradictory. A benevolent authority cannot at the 
same time be a peer who is sharing and working together with members on 
mutual problems. An active confronter behaves differently from a leader 
who deliberately keeps his personality rather vague. A leader who 
creates experiences of success for members through group structure, 
exercises, games, behaves differently from a leader who works through 
lack of structure and the evolution of the group process or who believes 
in total spontaneity. 
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Professional Group Therapists 

Consequently, we find that while there seem to be some common attributes, 
there are also different qualities and role perceptions which are des- 
cribed by different leaders. Some leaders see themselves consistently 
in one role. Others appear to wish to vary their role in accordance v;ith 
the demands of the group. Slavson , for instance, emphasizes concern 
for patients, a paternalistic attitude, firmness, individualized under- 
standing and responsiveness. In both his activity group therapy and 
his Vita Erg group therapy he essentially places the therapist in the 
position of the benevolent, supporting , yet firm, parent; and in his 
guidance groups in that of expert and perhaps grandfather. In the second 
for instance, he states that in order to allay the psychotics* "perpetual 
dread, 1 * staff at all levels need to be aware of and allay this by their 
benign attitudes and supportive mien and acts. They must be kind, 
understanding, offer comfort and security. They should emphasize and 
respect the dignity of the patient. Attendants engage in simple home- 
like activities which essentially emphasize the traditional functions., of 
a mother. Jouraitl on the other hand states that **part of his function is as 
an exemplar of a turned-on life, a revealer and sharer of how h_e has found 
his way , 11 and Mull an and Rosenbaum write, *'He (the therapist) becomes 
involved in a mutual experience of growth for the group members and for 
himself. He must ^participa te . . . They state that the therapist must 
be able to experience, feel, understand mul ti transferences . 

While most existential group therapists emphasize spontaneity, 

Grot jahn in a discussion of the value of analytic group therapy for 
psychotherapists suggests that, at least in part, honesty, sincerity, 
spontaneity and responsiveness are achieved through liberation from 
M the tyranny of his uncons cious * 1 and **the family romance" and implies 



that true spontaneity is a highly sophisticated state. However, it is 
clear that in much of his work he sees himself in the role of expert. 

Berne in discussing Thomas' dichotomization of roles into repressive- 
constructive and regressive-reconstructive, states that "Groups in which 
the therapist is predominantly parental would be placed near the repressive- 
constructive pole of Thoma's spectrum, the therapist in adult ego states 
lies near the analytic role ! 1 He emphasizes authenticity, "a therapist 
who uses whatever techniques are necessary to cure his patients is 
authentic," and "the patients' welfare takes precedence over technique." 

Foulkes in discussing the role and qualities of the group analyst 

essentially sees him as paternalistic. Essential qualities which the 

analyst should possess or acquire are inituitive insight, capacity for 

empathy, ability to dispose of countertransference attitudes, withstand 

neurotic attacks, sustain emotional outburst against him. The therapist 

must be patient, able to admit mistakes, secure enough to allow others to 

lead, be optimistic , able to promote a spirit of deep, mutual examination 

have 

of personal inadequacies and weaknesses , /confidence in members. He or 
she should be able to understand, interpret, take initiative, resist 
bias; should be non-dogmatic, simple, honest, straightforward. 

Schutz , in his discussion of group leaders and leadership training 
in Here Comes Everybody states that group leaders must be sensitive to 
the feelings of group members, create atmosphere in which feelings are 
recognized and expressed easily, have self awareness, sense what the 
group needs and cause it to be provided, bring out of the group its best 
talents for decision-making, know his common impact on group members. 

Thus, in selecting and training encounter group leaders, he emphasizes 
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inituition, sensitivity, knowledge of groups, capacities of perceptiveness, 
inductiveness, logic and personal freedom. In general, he emphasizes that 
leaders should be friendly, self aware, responsible, able to grow and incor- 
porate experiences. He implies these leaders are an elite. 

MacLennan and Felsenfcld , in discussing the characteristics of group 
leaders who work with adolescents, emphasize that the leaders must respect 
and enjoy working with youth, must find life interesting, have competence, 
flair and attraction for youth, must be observant and sensitive to youths' 
moods and the meaning of behavior and must be willing to reveal themselves 
as real and honest persons. The leader must be clear about his/her own 
values, open-minded, undefensive, able to admit mistakes, have a problem- 
solving attitude. She/he must be able to help teenagers work with the 
typical problems of their life stage. The leader also has to be able to 
Recognize and accept' resistance as an integral part of change and to deal 
with it actively. These writers also emphasize that leaders must be able 
to withstand the testing operations of adolescent groups without being 
seduced or overcome by the group or enticed into a power struggle. Leaders 
must have sufficient style and charisma to be accepted by youth but remain 
.firm in establishing the boundaries and limits of the group. Leaders may be 
parent figures or more successful peers depending on the situation. 

Bach emphasizes that leaders should take responsibility for their 
groups, must be active, creative and self aware and should have relevant 
life experiences. Li eberman and Yalom in their experiments with encounter 
group leaders found four dimensions to be important: confrontation and emo- 
tionality, caring, cognitive feedback and structure. They found that the 
groups which stimulated the most positive change and the fewest casualities were 
led by leaders who were high in caring and in feedback, promoted a medium degree 
of confrontation and structure; essentially they were benevolent fathers. 
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Behavior therapists do not see the personality of the leader or 
the relationships between therapist and group member as important, but 
rely on social engineering. They analyze and utilize member motivation 
in devising interventions. If authority is respected, it can be used 
to reinforce; similarly if the primary value is materialistic, material 
pay-off will produce positive results. 

Some of the skills and personality characteristics which most 
professional group psychotherapists expect to acquire in their training 
include: 

1. Capacity to listen to and understand the underlying feelings, 
themes, defensive operations which go on in groups. 

2. Capacity to understand and manage group operations at the level 
planned. 

3. To be accepted as a leader. 

4. To be responsive and empathic, , / 

5. To perceive and manage self without interference from inner 
pressures. 

6. To.be responsible. 

7. To know how to help individuals and group clarify attitudes, 
feelings and values and to perceive their behavior as others see it. 

8. To be able to judge the level of pressure groups and individuals 
can accept and be able to control the level. 

9. To know how to stimulate member interaction. 

They are generally described as experts. They vary in the degree to 
which they are active in the group; the degree to which they will deal 
with their own problems; the degree to which they structure the group 
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and their own role and the level of control and ambiguity which they 
promote, 

Non-Professionals 

Programs employing indigenous workers, because of the brief time 
spent on initial tra ining, have been more concerned with the personality 
qualities and life experiences of candidates. Staff in the Lincoln 
Hospital program stated that low income people had "no magic powers," 
were no more free of prejudice, had "no greateror lesser capacity for empathy 
with people in trouble" than other population groups. However, they stated 
"We have found ,. .members of the low-income community, as there are in 
other classes of society, who do have unusual sensitivity , who have a 
great deal of warmth , capacity to grasp new ideas, eagerness to learn 
And a great desire to help others." They have tried to select such 
leaders. 

Riessman emphasized that trainers should be flexible, sensitive, 
non-rigid in search of growth, excitement, challenge and that non- 
professionals were selected for their informality , humor , earthiness, 

. rieighborliness , flexibility, self-awareness, capacity to cope with stress, 

i 

comfort in a group, acceptance by peers. He stated that the non-professional 
is "a marginal man" and must be able to communicate with peer group and 
authorities . 

Project Challenge sought counselors who were involved, informed, 
related to client needs, natural leaders. They had to possess energy, 
adaptability, initiative. They needed to be cooperative, punctual and 
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Many programs for non-professionals emphasize qualities of 
reliability, responsibility, time sense. The Howard University New 
Careers program found it was difficult to predict reliably initially 
how individuals would function after being admitted to the program. This 
program trained professionals, non-professional trainers and aides. All 
had to be able to work with groups. All had to be able to relate and com- 
municate across cultural lines. Professionals needed to have flexibility, 
commitment and high expectations of trainees. Trainers should be warm, 
outgoing, determined, energetic, have common-sense. There is indication 
from their report that in the populations with which they dealt trainers 
who were firm, maintained a structured group and were accepted as 
having authority were able to be of most assistance to their trainees. 
Interns were rated on creativity and initiative, regularity and 
punctuality, promptness in reporting, responsibility, capacity to learn 
and use supervision, commitment and ability to keep out of trouble. 

Aides were initially found to have poor work habits, to be unreliable 
and irresponsible, but could change quickly into more dedicated workers.' 

In a report on health aides, qualities of interest in the job, 
desire to help people, ability to relate in a warm friendly way, ability 
to communicate effectively, to speak the language and know the culture 
of clients, to use supervision, to be dependable, "mature," and to be 
flexible and willing to learn were emphasized. 

In a Minneapolis Teacher Aide Program initial recruitment was 
concerned with warmth and interest in children. 

James and others in the New Careers Development Project at 
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Vacaville emphasize self awareness, sensitivity, creativity and 
interpersonal coping skills. 

An SREB study of the mental health worker at the Associate of 
Arts level identifies as important qualities: self awareness, confidence 
in the client, openness to new ideas, respect for individuals, capacity 
to be responsible, to take initiative, to use self agreeably and 
responsively, to be able to accept and tolerate differences, to be 
able to get along with peers and authority and to be able to be 
genuine, warm and empathetic. 

In a recent article in the Washington Post on Chinese Day Care, 
Winer stated that teachers were expected to be warm, concerned, patient, 
responsible, enthusiastic, respectful and well informed. They should 
expect adequate performance, create a cooperative atmosphere in which 
the children helped each other. 

The qualities emphasized for Sheltered Workshop and Day Care 
Aides in a Milwaukee program were: attendance, perseverance, interest, 
enthusiasm, sensitivity, responsibility, initiative, capacity for hard 
work and ability to relate to supervisors. 

Indigenous non-professionals are by definition thought of as peer 
group leaders. They are considered to be successful examples and models 
for the members with whom they work. Successful leaders know and under- 
stand the culture and the normative behavior and values of their popula- 
tion. They are accepted as leaders by their people, can speak to them 
in a language and style which is compatible with the culture. They have 
had direct experience with the problems of members and can assist in 



finding solutions to problems which are in tune with the reality of 
the group member's existence. They can distinquish excuses and resis- 
tances from the real difficulties which members have to face, and stand 
up to the challenges of group members. They have met and overcome a 
number of difficulties themselves. They can empathize without over 
identifying or rejecting a member and his her problems. They are 
perceptive, self aware and able to control their own problems. They 
are responsible and reliable. Although not usually . stated , a reasonably 
high level of intelligence is implied. The best have high energy and 
organizing ability. They are able to communicate across systems and have 
some knowledge and understanding of the dominant culture and its values 
and expectations. They are accepted as facilitators across cultures. 

They care for their group members. 

Common Qualities 

We must also ask how we can select leaders for different kinds of 

groups, or whether leaders are, in fact, self selected? Are there some 

qualities which are true for all group leaders? 

Empathy 

Truax and Carkhuf f and others have suggested, from their work, that 
leaders should be warm, accepting, empathetic. The quality of empathy 
has raised serious questions. How do leaders acquire empathy; are they 
born with it; is it only gained out of life experiences; can it be learned 

Some supporters of the Helper Principle and the Indigenous Worker 
assert that true empathy, that is, the understanding of how the person 
is feeling and experi e ncing at a particular time, can only be acquired 
through common experience . To follow this argument to extreme, one 
would really have to be the other person to truly empathize. It is my 



belief that one learns to increase one's empathic capacities through 
one's own experiences, the experiences of others, patients, colleagues, 
books, films, friends, and through the exercise and testing of one's 
imagination and perceptions, through being a good listener, and through 
being able to draw out of the group member, with the assistance of other 
group members , a vivid description of the member's situations and feelings 
about it. Some capacity for introspection is essential. The range of 
a leader's capacity to empathize grows with his her experience and his 
her ability to refrain from taking a personal and self involved position. 
The leader will grow more comfortable with different kinds of people 
as his her knowledge and experience grows. His her capacity to work 
with special populations can also be enhanced by studying the culture, 
the value systems, the language and by being exposed to the perspective 
of members of that gi'oup. The leader must know that individuals vary 
greatly within the culture and be able to distinquish between the norm 
for that group and the individual's reactions to it. 

Qualities for Different Levels of Group Operation 

The Life Stage of the Individual Leader 

Relatively undiscussed elements which are probably of considerable 
importance in leader choice and capacity to work with particular groups 
arethe life stage of the leader and his her values and qualities in 
relation to that stage. Has he she dealt with the developmental and 
moral problems which the population is facing? Are the leader's values 
compatible with those of the population, can she he empathize with the 
particular problems and struggles of that population? Does she he possess 
personality qualities which are acceptable to that group? To what extent 



do the lender’s life experiences assist or hinder capacity to work 
with particular populations? 

It is possible for leaders to have great understanding and empathy 

for one age group and not for another. Many leaders, for instance, are 

reluctant to work with the elderly because they have not themselves 

faced the problems in growing old, becoming incapacitated or dying, 

or because they feel that old people can no longer grow and develop 

( Mjntz ) . Other leaders find the challenge and pressure of adolescent 

groups too hard for them to sustain, yet may work very well with younger 

children or some kinds of adult groups. The writer was not permitted 

to work with teenagers as an initial group, although later developed 

sufficient firmness, interest and skill to do so. Young workers often find 

it easier to work with their own sex or with children when they first 

start. Many initially have problems in assisting married couples or 

had 

parents because they have not yet/ experience in these roles. Effective 
group leaders over time develop a wide-range learning both from their 
own life experiences and from the group members with whom they work. 
Personality and Group Member Needs 

A second question is whether the personality of the leader and the 
consequent group atmosphere she he creates will be more or less effective 
for the group members with whom she he is working. This question is 
raised more particularly in groups which aim for attitude or character 
change (whether growth or therapeutic) rather than the more superficial 
Solving of specific problems or understanding of alternatives. Lieberman 



and Yalom 1 s experiments at Stanford appear to suggest that very aggressive 



confronting groups with leaders who are charismatic and perhaps 
narcissistic are dangerous when these groups consist of unselected 
members and when little support is given from the leader or group 
members. Some members; may not be able to tolerate the group pressure 

J 

and regressive emotionality thus fexcited, and may break down into 
depression or psychosis. Also, leaders who create emotional climates 
which are much more intimate, exciting and intense than the ordinary 
life of the members, may create conditions under which members experi- 
ence depression and disillusion when they return to their day-to-day 
existence. These findings suggest that members should be screened before 
acceptance into a regressive-emotive group; that consideration be given 
both by the leader and the group to the relationship between the climate 
of the group and the skills learned there, and the life of the group 
members in their day-to-day environment. They also suggest that the 
responsible leader needs to be sensitive to and concerned about the 
needs and tolerances of individual members and to the degree of pressure 
created in the group so that members are not pushed beyond their limits. 

Group leaders who are laissez-faire, do not seem to care for, and are not 
willing to protect members, also establish conditions where casualties occur. 
The light-hearted assumptions that adults should be able to know and 
protect themselves under all circumstances is not realistic in practice. 

This means, of course, that leaders of regressive groups must be able to 
have sufficient knowledge and skill to understand and set limits on the 
dynamic interaction in the group. They must be willing to accept respon- 
sibility for the manner in which they conduct the group and for the well- 
being of the members. They must be able to control their own desire for 
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confrontation, emotionality, excitement and aggressiveness, or to allow 
the dynamics of group and members to unfold without interference. 

It is generally agreed that leaders need to understand their own 
attitudes and feelings about the group members and the subject matter 
dealt with in the groups. More intense groups place greater demands on 
leaders. It is harder for them to keep from acting out and to maintain 

v 

self awareness and an adequate perception of reality. 

Lieberman and Yalom also suggest that some of the most highly 
trained professionals seem to induce more crisis and elicit fewer positive 
responses in unselected growth groups because of their apparent uninvolve- 
ment and professional lack of spontaneity. Some professionals become over 
concerned with theory, method and techniques and lose the fresh warmth 
and concern of the novice. While beginning students of counseling, social 
work, psychotherapy, who have relatively little skill, but are highly 
concerned and caring, achieve excellent results with many patients. This 
is particularly true of clients who require an enhancement of self-esteem, 
the support of someone who will care and listen, particularly in the midst 
of crisis and who are able to assist in reducing the pressures of the 

I 

environment. Beginning students achieve much less well with complicated 
neurotic problems where group members are highly ambivalent. A strong 
professional facade seems to me to be a defect of the training rather 
than an argument against training*. 

True spontaneity which is perceptive, task- and reality-related, 
is only achieved after a high level of training. 
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At the present time, there is no accepted way of addressing this 
possibly quite destructive factor. It seems likely that many group 
members are able to respond to warmth, empathy, etc,, and that this 
support and understanding helps them to work out their problems. 

Some group members require highly emotive groups to "unfreeze" them, 
and some need to be firmly confronted with their own manipulations. 

It is also true that some patients cannot tolerate high emotionality 
and warmth because of the fears which are aroused, and that other more 
neurotic patients have very complicated, ambivalent responses which 
require very skillful and longer-term treatment to understand and to 
change . 

I have known from my experience as a therapist and as a supervisor, 
that each of us has much more difficulty in responding to one kind of 
patient than another. I have watched a therapist excellent in other 
ways, who was unable to cope with highly aggressive male group members, 
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and another who could not feel any hope that an unmarried older woman could 
lead a happy and satisfying life. The more a group leader knows about 
him her self, the more he she can learn to overcome these problems' and 
biases. However, a basic essential for any group leader is a willingness to 
accept one's own current limitations and to work to overcome tnem. 

Some work seems to suggest that leaders with different personality 
types are better able to work with different kinds of group members. 

Ted Palmer , in a study of personality characteristics of community 
treatment project workers in California, related leader qualities to 



qualities of the youth under treatment. For instance, his evidence 
suggests that more permissive, easy-going workers, who were interested 
in feelings and intrapsychic phenomena obtained best results with anxious 
neurotic youth. Openly manipulative youth and those who are outwardly 
conformist, but actually act out rather than express disagreement, 

respond better to more direct, hard-nosed, aggressive workers who focus 

0 

more concretely on problems and limits and have more definite standards. 
All workers needed high energy, commitment, sophistication, and know- 
how in regard to adolescents and their problems. 

In an earlier study of hard-to-reach adolescents in groups, 

MacLennan found that the initial contact was crucial in reducing the 
stereotypes with which the teenagers came and that different responses 
were required to involve different kinds of youth. Not all workers could 
relate to all kinds of youth. Some could not tolerate heavy dependency 

demands; others had problems with high levels of aggression and therapist 

« 

rejection. 

Mas low , in his early work, emphasized concern for the defensive 
strengths of clients; in a recent paper, discussing his experiences at 
Synanon where group approaches are confronting and aggressive, he comments 
that individuals are much stronger and require less protection than he 
had originally anticipated. Perhaps, there are differences related to 
different populations and that it is still necessary to give considera- 
tion to the strengths and weaknesses of individual members. Perhaps also 
there is some natural mutual selection between member and leader needs, 
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personalities and conflicts in 'this'' regard. 



Cultural & Class Similarities and Differences and Acceptability of Leader 



Mitchell and Namenek compared psychiatrists and psychologists and 
their patients and found that the former are more likely to have higher 
class patients. 

Kandel , Overall and Aaronson also found that patients of lower 

socio-economic class are more likely to respond to therapists of 

similar background. Vontress , however, in discussing Black and White 

relations, feels that there are many subdivisions within cultural and 

a nd b 1 a ck 

racial groups and that white/ therapists must learn these differences and 
be able to relate appropriately. Mackler also found that working in 
the ghetto, many of his fears and anxieties were shared by residents and 
that it was necessary to endure testing. He illustrates how stereotyping 
is utilized as a defense against developing relationships of which one 
is afraid and which are strange. This has also been the writer's experi- 
ence, illustrated clearly in all kinds of groups. This stereotyping is 
no different from any other prejudging and has to be dealt with before 
a relationship can develop. 

The real problem, however, includes not just the leader's capacity 
to empathize, but also his her acceptance by the group as being able 
to understand and relate to the members' situations in a relevant way. 
Non-acceptance may be a resistance which can be overcome, but there may 
be so great a support for stereotyping in the climate of the day, that 
too great a difference between the life situation of the leader and the 
members will prevent his her acceptance as the group leader. This 
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»* * problem is likely to be enhanced in homogeneous groups \.;here there is 
a wide difference between the leader and the members. In heterogeneous 
groups concerned with character change, it seems relatively easy to 
help group members to understand each other's essential humanness. In 
fact, the heterogeneity of the group may make it easier to identify 
common dynamic problems, and of course, allows much greater latitude 
with regard to the leader's background, while demanding greater skill. 
Besides class and racial factors, another aspect of acceptability as 
a leader is raised among peers. Vernis , studying a situation where 
professionals, volunteers, expatients and patients all performed leader- 
ship functions, found that the fellow patients were least accepted, jlur- 
vitz, however, found that in peer self-help groups those who have had 
some success themselves were able to reveal themselves, encourage and 
support others. 

Selection of Leaders ' ' 

In most professional group psychotherapy training programs, an 
assumption has been made that individuals \$ho have been admitted into 
individual psychotherapy training and x^ho are interested in groups, will 
be able to perform effectively as group psychotherapists. It is usually 
unclear as to the criteria for acceptance into the professional train- 
ing programs as far as personality goes. 

Carkhuf f and Truax and their colleagues have had considerable influence 
on the counselling field and have developed methods for testing for and 
training to enhance the qualities of empathy, respect, concreteness, 
genuineness, congruence, trust, warmth, positive regard, immediacy and 
capacity to confront. 
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In some New Careers programs groups have been used as a method of 
selection to explore the capacities of candidates to be accepted as 
leaders, to take initiative, to stimulate group interaction and to 
reveal their perceptiveness, sensitivity and concern for others. 

Anthony and Wain exposed potential trainees to brief pre-training 
prototype experiences and found this to be the most reliable method 
of selection. 

However, major weaknesses still remain in regard to techniques 
of selection and unclarity about the qualities which are to be selected. 
Summary and Discussion 

What then does this discussion suggest for the selection and 
training of group leaders? 

It would suggest that there are some general personality character- 
istics which are important in the selection of all leaders of counseling, 
therapy and growth groups. Potential leaders should be concerned and 
care about others. They should be able to care about and accept the 
individual as a human being even when they feel that the individual's 
behavior- is destructive to himself and others. They should, even in 
the beginning, give evidence of being intrapsychically aware and inter- 
personally perceptive and have some natural ability to perceive what is 
going on between people without excessive distortion. They should be 
interested in human relations. They must be open enough to be willing 
to learn more about themselves and to learn to deal with their own 
problems. They should have shown some leadership ability in the past 
with some group; to be accepted and trusted and to have good judgment; 



and some capacity to accept responsibility and to be able to stand firm 
in the face of challenge, not necessarily in an aggressive way. They 
have to learn to deal with instability, ambiguity and change in their 
own lives and in the group. 

Tof f ler , in Future Shock , has also suggested that the modern world 
places stresses and requirements on individuals which are of a different 
order than in the past. Conditions of life change rapidly. Individuals 
are extraordinarily mobile. People have to learn how to assess each 
other, develop relationships and make decisions much more rapidly. 

They must be able to accept change and to be able to give up old rela- 
tionships and ways of life without undue dislocation. This also applies 
to group leaders in their own lives, in their groups and in their 
training. 

Education and training, it then seems to me, should be directed 
tow a rds enhancing the leader's range of understanding in depth of a wide 
variety of human situations and dilemmas; how people live and how they 
deal with problems; to be able to listen accurately and to respond in 
terms of the individual's perspective; to know what alternative solutions 
and resources are available in the culture with which one will work and 
to strive to gain greater understanding, acceptance, security with one's 
self and increase one's own capacity to enjoy life. This involves 
broadening experiences both in supervised work and in one's own life, 
and working with others in increasing one's sensitivity, understanding 
and perceptiveness of all kinds of situations. Such art approach pervades 
all areas of a leader's life: studies, cultural and recreational experi- 

ences, intimate life, as well as work. 



common 






This approach to selection and training has very little in common 
with the higher educational system of the present, in which academic 
content is divorced almost entirely from rea*l life and personal reactions,, 
and in which individuals are encouraged to continue to pursue academic 
degrees and professional training in terms of his her academic and 
intellectual capacities with little regard for his her personal charac- 
teristics and life experience. Furthermore, professional compartmental- 
ization into discreet disciplines is not designed in the service of the 
public but to create vested interests which support the economic and 
hierarchical status of the professional. To some extent academic and 
professional training is also designed and required of trainees in order 
to support the personal idiosyncracies of the professors and the financial 
requirements of universities. So long as we retain this traditional 
system of higher education and professional training, it is impossible for us 
consistently to select, develop, and utilize effectively relevant and competent 
group leaders who can assist group members to grow, live satisfyingly 
and cope with their problems. 

The first implication of these recent developments is for us as 
professional mental health specialists and group leaders to reassess 
ourselves and the system we sustain. 

The second is to seriously address what is known and what we need 
to know about the methodology of selecting group leaders in terms of 
their personality characteristics. 

The third is to consider how we develop a functional system for the 
continuous efficient utilization, development and advancement of group 
leaders in human services. 
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